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SHAKSPEARE. 


Retzch. 


APOTHEOSIS OF SHAKSPEARE. 





This beautiful Apotheose is intended as an ornament 
for our title page and cover. It would form an admi 
rable ornament for the pediment of a national monu- 
ment. 

“ The eagle with extended wings, the two divini- 
ties which accompany it, the contemplative attitude of 
the Poet, and the genii near him, call to mind that 
beautiful composition which ornaments a precious cu- 
riosity in the cabinet of antiquities belonging to the 
King of Naples, and formerly, perhaps, among the 
bas-reliefs of a celebrated temple. 

“ The eagle, with which the German artist has de- 
signed the symbol of the apotheosis, supports the throne 
and the feet of the Poet; its eyes are turned towards 
him with affection, and express how light the burthen 
is that it supports, how much it rejoices in bearing 
him above the clouds, and in transporting him towards 
those regions of glory, where, in a circle, are already 
assembled, half visible, those sublime bards, Homer, 
.schylus, Euripides, ete. 

‘The book, open on the knees of the Poet, contains 
Two 


noble and benignant muses, in the air, and on either 


the celestial fruits of his sacred inspiration. 


side of him, sustain above his head the crown of im- 
mortality. One of them, surrounded with flowing dra- 
peries, represents the melancholy Melpomene ; the tra- 
gic mask that covers half her forehead, renders the ex- 
pression of her downcast eyes more grave and solemn ; 
she bears the sword with which, in Hamlet, she plays 
so terrible a part. The other, light and gay, has 
thrown back her comic mask; the pastoral crook an- 
nounces the laughing Thalia, and characterizes her 
rustic origin. In fine, the two genii, emblematic, per- 
haps of fame, in being attached to the supporters of 
his throne, complete the symbolic group.” 


SOUTHEY’S REPLY‘ TO LORD BYRON. 


[Byron’s attack upon Southey has been universally 
read, while the Laureat’s reply has, comparatively, 
been perused by only a few. How little his lordship 
gained in the controversy, will be seen by the follow- 
ing caustic remarks, addressed to the editor of the Lon- 
don Courier. — Ed, Lit. Gaz.} 


APOTHEOSE. 








‘Sir, 
“ Having seen in the newspapers a note re la 


ting to myself, extracted from a recent public ation of 


Lord Byron's, I request permission to reply through 
the medium of your journal. I come at once to his 
lordship’s charge against me, blowing away the abuse 
with which it is frothed, and evaporating a strong 
acid in which it is suspended. The residuum, th n, 
appears to be, that ‘Mr. Southey, on his return from 
Switzerland, (in 1817,) scattered abroad calumnies, 
knowing them to be such, against Lord Byron and 
others.’ To this I reply with a direct and positive 
denial. If I had been told in that country that Lord 


Byron had turned Turk, or monk of La Trappe, — | 


that he had furnished a harem, or endowed an hospi- 


tal, I might have thought the account, whichever it | 


had been, possible, and repeated it accordingly ; pass- 
ing it, as it had been taken in the small change of con- 
versation, for no more than what it was worth. In 
this manner I might have spoken of him, as of Baron 
Gerambe, the Green Man, the Indian Jugglers, or any 
other figurante of the time being. There was no rea- 


son for any particular delicacy, on my part, in speak- | 


ing of his lordship; and, indeed, I should have thought 
any thing which might be reported of him, would have 
injured his character as little as the story which so 
greatly annoyed Lord Keeper Guilford, that he had 
ridden a rhinoceros; and though every body would 
stare, no one would wonder. 

“ But making no inquiry concerning him when I was 
abroad, because I felt no curiosity, | heard nothing, 
and had nothing to repeat. When I spoke of wonders 
to my friends and acquaintance on my return, it was 
of the flying tree at Alpuacht, and the eleven thousand 
virgins at Cologne—not of Lord Byron. I sought 
for no staler subject than St. Ursula. Once, and only 
once, in connexion with Switzerland, I have alluded 
to his lordship; and as the passage was curtailed in 
the press, I take this opportunity of restoring it. In 
the Quarterly Review, speaking incidentally of the 
Jungfrau, I said, ‘It was the scene where Lord By- 
ron’s Manfred met the devil and bullied him — though 
the devil must have won his cause before any tribunal 
in this world or the next, if he had not pleaded more 
feebly for himself than his advocate, in a cause of ca- 
nonization, pleaded for him. With regard to the 
‘ others,’ whom his lordship accuses me of calumnia- 
ting, | suppose he alludes to a party of his friends, 
whose names I found written in the album of Mont 
Auvert, with an avowal of atheism annexed in Greek, 
and an indignant comment in the same language un- 
derneath it. Those names, with that avowal and the 
comment, I transcribed in my note book, and spoke of 
the circumstance on my return. If I had published it, 
the gentleman in question would not have thought 
himself slandered, by having that recorded of him 
which he has so often recorded of himself. The ma- 


ny opprobrious appellations which Lord Byron has be- 








stowed upon me, I leave as I find them, with the 
praises he has bestowed upon himself. 


How easily is a noble spirit discern’d 
From harsh and sulphurous matter, that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noise, and stinks ! 

B. Jonson, 


But I am accustomed to such things; and so far from 
irritating me are the enemies who use such weapons, 
} that, when I hear of their attacks, it is some satisfac- 
; tion to think they have thus employed the malignity 
;w hich must have been employed somewhere, and 
could not have been directed against any person 
| whom it could, probably, molest or injure less. The 
viper, however venomous in purpose, is harmless in 
eflect when biting against a file. It is seldom, indeed, 
|} that I waste a word pr a thought on those who are 
perpetually assailing me. But abhorring, as I do, the 
| personalities which disgrace our current literature, and 
| averse from controversy as I am, both by principle and 
inclination, | make no profession of non-resistance, 
W hen the offence and the offender are such as to call 
for the whip and the branding iron, it has been both 
seen and felt that I can inflict them. Lord Byron’s 
| present exacerbation is evidently produced by an in- 
| fiction of this kind — not by hearsay reports of my 
| conversation four years ago, transmitted him from 

The cause may be found in certain re- 








England 
marks on the Satanic School of Poetry, contained in 
| my preface to the Vision of Judgment. 

* Well would it be for Lord By ron if he could look 
back upon any of his writings with as much satisfae- 
tion as | always shall upon what is there said of that 
flagitious school. Many persons, and parents espe- 
cially, have expressed their gratitude to me for having 
applied the branding iron where it was so richly de- 
served. The Edinburg Reviewer, indeed, with that 
honorable feeling by which his criticisms are so pecu- 
liarly distinguished, suppressing the remarks them- 
selves, has imputed them wholly to envy on my part. 
I give hun, in this instance, full eredit for sincerity: I 
believe he was equally incapable of comprehending a 
worthier motive, or of inventing a worse; and as I 
have never condescended to expose, in any instance, 
his pitiful malevolence, I thank him for having in this 
stript it bare himself, and exhibited it in its bald, na- 
ked, and undisguised deformity. Lord Byron, like 
his encomiast, has not ventured to bring the matter of 
those animadversions into view. He conceals the 
fact that they are directed against the authors of blas- 
phemous and lascivious books,— against men who, 
not content with indulging in their own vices, labor 
to make others the slaves of sensuality like themselves, 
— against public panders, who, mingling impiety with 
lewdness, seek at once to destroy the cement of social 
order, and to carry profanation and pollution into pri- 
vate families, and into the hearts of individuals. 

“His lordship has thought it not unbecoming in 
him to call me a seribbler of all work. Let the word 
scribbler pass; it is not an appellation which will 
stick, like that of the Satanic School. But, if a serib- 
bler, how am I one of all work? J will tell Lord By- 
hon what I have not scribbled, —what kind of work I 
| have not done. Ihave never published libels upon my 
Jriends and acquaintance, expressed my sorrow for those 
libels, and called them in during a mood of better mind ; 
and then re-rssued them, when the Evil Spirit, which for 
a time has been cast out, had returned and taken posses- 
sion, with seven others more wicked than himself, I 
have never abused the power, of which every author is in 
sume degree possessed, to wound the character of a man, 
or the heart of @ woman. I have never sent into the 
world a book lo which I did not dare affix my name, or 
which I feared to claim in a court of justice, if it were 
pirated by a knavish bookseller. Ihave never manufac- 
tured furniture for the brothel. None of these things 
have I done; none of the foul work by which litera- 
ture is perverted to the injury of mankind. My hands 
are clean; there is no‘ damned spot’ upon them—no 
taint which ‘all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
| sweeten.’ Of the work which I have done, it becomes 
| me not here to speak, save only as relates to the Sa- 
| tanic School, and its Coryphwus, the author of Don 
| Juan. I have held up that school to public detesta- 
| tion, as enemies to he religion, the institutions, and 
| the domestic morals of the country. I have given 
| them a designation to which their founder and leader 
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answers. I have sent a stone from my sling, which 
has smitten their Goliath in the forehead. I have fast- 
ened his name upon the gibbet for reproach and igno- 
miny as long as it shall endure. ‘Take it down who 
can! One word of advice to Lord Byron before I 
conclude. When he attacks me again, let it be in 
rhyme. For one who has so little command of him- 
. self, it will be a great advantage that his temper shall 
be obliged to keep tune. And while he may still in- 
dulge in the same rankness and virulence of insult, the 
metre will, in some degree, seem to lessen its vulgar- 
ity. 


“ Keswick, Jan. 5, 1822,” 


“ Ropert Sourney. 


—— 


THE DREAM OF JULIE. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


[A plain chamber, containing a couch. Julie enters, 
with a letter in her hand.] 


Julie, And he will soon be here, my own Eugene! 

How my heart beats to meet him once again, 
And my breast throbs to twine him in these arms. 
A year —a long, long year —hath swept away, 
Since, at his country’s call, he left my side 

To battle for her rights. We parted then, 

As flower leaves part at the first blush of morn, 
To meet again at eve; — our eve is near, 

For ere another sun shall wake the day, 

The parted and the loved ones meet once more. 
How the bright past, awoke by memory’s power, 
Rushes before me, as in younger days, 

When love first entered our unthinking hearts, 
And joined them in one troth. He is to me 
As some tall oak to a young tender vine, 

That twines around the forest monarch’s trunk 
And flourishes protected. This bright day 
Shall be remembered in love’s calendar : 

It bore this missive from my own Eugene. 

I'll read it once again. (Reads letler.) 

Dearest Julie — Ere this reaches you, you will have 
heard of the great battle of Austerlitz. As usual, our 
army was victorious; how could French soldiers be 
otherwise, when led by the Emperor. I was severely 
wounded at the close of the battle, while placing at the 
feet of the Emperor an Austrian standard which I had 
taken, He visited me afterwards in my tent, and 
with his own hand bestowed upon me the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, My wound is much better; I have 
leave of absence, and shall be with you almost as soon 
as this. Till then, farewell! Your own 

Evcene. 
A soldier's bride! there’s honor in the name, — 
Soon shall I claim that honor to be mine, — 
For he, who fights his country’s battles well, 
Protects the honor of his native land, 
And lifts her scutcheon stainless to the world ! 
Wounded, he writes ; still, that detains him not, 
For he will soon be here. Oh, monarch Love! 
Greater than kings, thou rulest over hearts, 
Swaying, untrammelled, with a tyrant’s power, 
To which all bow in reverence. Delight 
Hath wearied me; I'll rest awhile, 
And dream, perhaps, of Eugene and of love. 

[She reposes on the couch, and falls asleep. 

dreams of viewing the battle of Austerlitz from 
an eminence, overlooking Napoleon and his staff, 
who are surveying the battle beneath. What follows 
is supposed to be uttered during the drea m.) 

I gaze on battle, and I hear the din 

Of fierce contending hosts. 


She 


Onward they rush, 
And meet together with the earthquake’s shock :— 
They reel —they fly —the earth is strewn with dead, 


Thick as the grain before the reaper’s hand. 
The shrieking wounded lie amid their gore, 
And steeds, all riderless, bound madly on, 
Stamping their hoofs alike on dead and dying! 
Man slays his brother with as little thought 
As one would draw a breath. There rushes one, 
On fiery charger spurring eagerly, 

As though the batde hung upon his speed. 

He flies toward yon group where stands their chief: 
Ah, me ! — rider and steed have fallen — all is o’er! 
No, no! he leaves his charger, and he rushes on 
Waving his sword amid opposing foes. 

He is a gallant youth, and bears him well. 

He comes — he’s safe ! 

[ Kugene enters with a flag ; just as he places it be- 
fore the Emperor, a bomb bursts,and Eugene falls 
wounded. | 

Ah! Eugene, Eugene! 

[ The dream is then supposed to change, and discovers 
a tent, Eugene is seen lying upon a couch, wound- 
ed.) 

I see him yet again; wounded he lies, 

And I can aid him not; how pale he looks ; 
He wrote me he was wounded, I remember — 
Tis very strange —a battle —I was there, 
And Eugene too— it seemed as if he fell, 
Then all grew indistinct. 

[ Napoleon enters the tent,and converses with Eugene, 
then takes the cross from his breast, and places it 
upon Eugene.) 

It is their chief — I recollect him well, 

By that same gray surtout and little hat; 
And now, methinks, I should remember too, 
{t is the dress they say the Emperor wears. 
It is —it is Napoleon ! 

[ The dream continues, but the scene has changed to a 
Gothic hall and altar ; a priest enters in his robes, 
with attendants, Eugene enlers, leading in alady 
closely veiled ; he seems to converse with her inti- 
mately. | 

A bridal — Eugene there, yon lady too ; 

And can he play me false, and wed another. 

Ah! how his converse seems to please her ear ; — 
She’s closely veiled ; could I but see her face, 

Even though my rival, ’twould be some relief; 

How tenderly he listens to her voice, 

As doth the wood dove to its gentle mate, 

Breathing sweet music in its partner’s ear. 
(Proudly.) Well, if Eugene so soon forgets his vows, 
And finds another’s love more dear than mine, 

I'll wish him joy, e’en though my heart should break. 

[Napoleon enters, accompanied by his staff; he leads 
the veiled lady to the altar, Eugene follows, and the 
Emperor joins their hands.] 

The Emperor again! he joins their hands! 
(Bitterly.) Now, now Lam alone! 
(Eugene raises the veil.) Ah, heaven! 
The veil is raised, it is — myself! 

[She starts from her couch asif suddenly recovering 
Srom sleep.) 


Where am 1 — married — oh, that blissful dream ! 





| Methought the Emperor gave me to Eugene ; 
And ne’er felt maiden half so proud as I, 
At such a gift from such a noble giver. 
Vision of joy, be half reality, 
And I will ask no other bliss below. 
Eugene, (without.) Julie! 
Julie. That voice — what music. 
Eugene, (rushing in.) Julie! 
Julie. Eugene! 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 





ALICE; A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The only daughter of the good old Earl Berkley was 
the beautiful and accomplished Alice. Her father, 
wisely deeming her beauty of too rare a kind to risk 
at the licentious court of Henry VIII, and feeling that 
the happiness of his old age depended entirely upon 
that of his beloved child, determined to bring her up 
in seclusion, not, however, debarring her from the ac- 
complishments of a refined education. 

Never did nature create a flower more innocently 
beautiful than was Alice in her sixteenth year, 
Though the daughter of an Earl, yet, from the simpli- 
city and gentleness of her manners, she might have 
been taken for a peasant girl. 

“The lily, opening to the heaven’s soft dews, 

Was not more fragrant, and was not more fair.” 

Earl Berkley had long wished for an alliance be- 
tween his family and the Percy’s; to accomplish this, 
when Alice had reached her sixteenth year, she was, 
at her father’s desire, introduced to Thomas Percy, 
the young and noble Earl of Worcester. Of the fas- 
cinating loveliness of Alice, Percy’s heart became im- 
mediately enamored, and, after a few interviews had 
worn away the restraint which Alice felt in the pre- 
sence of a stranger, he had the pleasure of seeing that 
in his behalf there was awakened in her gentle bosom 
something holier than friendship — something to which 
she had all her lifetime been a stranger; in a word, 
she loved with all a young girl’s first passionate and 
unswerving love, which she disclosed with the artless- 
ness of a child. 

A few weeks previous to the introduction of Perey 
to Alice, Robert, who was the eldest son of the Duke 


| of Surrey, and heir to all his immense estate, made a 


visit to Berkley castle, and became as much attached 
to Alice as did afterwards her acknowledged lover, for 
whom Robert had the most uncontrollable hatred. On 
hearing of Percy’s love for Alice, Robert determined 
to precede him in her affections; to effect which pur- 
pose, he blushed not to employ the most dishonorable 
means. Alas! that love should give birth to the 
meanest passions. 

After a short courtship, which, however, but that it 
kept from the lovers a greater bliss, could not have 
been too long, the noble Perey and the lovely Alice 
were united, and the nuptials celebrated with every 
demonstration of joy. This was wormwood to Ro- 
bert, who still felt, though he scorned to acknowledge 
it, a passionate love for Alice, which seemed to be in- 
creased by the union, which, also, increased his hatred 
for Perey. Percy removed his invaluable prize to his 
own seat, Northumberland castle; after spending a 
few happy weeks there, business demanded his pre- 
sence for some mouths in London, It was a bitter 
moment for Alice when she saw her lord with his at- 
tendants leave the castle court, and heard the servants 
wishing a “ God speed” to their noble master, as they 
closed the massive gates, and he took the road to Lon- 
don, 

Unrequited love, envy and jealousy, had made a 


most consummate villain of Robert. No news could 


be more pleasing to him than Perey’s absence, inas- 
much as it gave him opportunity to work the misery 
All plans which the most 
fiendish malignity could invent, he practised, nor did 
he hesitate to injure the fair fame of Alice, but wrote, 
or caused to be written, anonymous letters to Percy, 
informing him that his wife had dishonored him; 


of his successful rival. 
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they, however, were lightly regarded by the noble 
Earl, who looked upon them as “ weak inventions of 
the enemy.” 

Robert endeavored, by a thousand ways, to gain an 
interview with Alice, but he never could obtain ad- 
mittance into the castle; he at last devised this expe- 
dient, — hearing that Percy was returning, and tra- 
velling without attendants, he determined to bribe the 
hostler at the inn, on the main road to London, about 
ten miles from Northumberland castle, where he sup- 
posed Perey would alight, to steal his horse, and 
thereby detain the Earl, and he would disguise 
himself and demand admittance at the castle gate in 
the name of Percy, who that night would be expected. 
Each 


age to Alice, whose heart was fluttering with joy at 


The eventful night came. hour seemed an 
the anticipated pleasure cf once more clasping her be- 
loved lord. 

Contrary to the « xpectation of Robert, Percy took, 
The 


stars were all out, the young moon was smiling in the 


from caprice, an old and unfrequented road. 


western heavens, and the nightingale was singing in 
the old abbey yard as Percy passed it and silently 
approached his castle. On reaching the walls which 
alighted beneath some old oaks a 
Until that 


urged all spe ed, but then a melancholy feeling passed 


surrounded it, he 


few rods from the gate. moment he had 
over his mind, which he wasted a few moments to in- 
dulge. Perhaps, thought he, my anticipated happi- 
ness is all adream— perhaps Alice is no more — per- 
haps there was truth in the anonymous letters; but 
that were impossible! He was awakened from his 
revery by the trampling of a horse, and, concealing 
himself behind the oaks, he saw a stranger, apparelled 
like himself, ride up to the main gate, which was 
opened for him, and he rode in. My fears were all 
“What seeret 


can that stranger possess, to be 


too true, thought the unhappy Perey. 
talisman,” said he, “ 
admitted into my castle without questioning, and in 
the night too. Alice has not received my letter, in- 
forming her that we would meet to-night; I am glad 
of it.” But we will leave the tortured Percy for a few 
moments. 

On Robert’s applying for admittance in the name of 
Percy, the gate was immediately opened, and he was 
met by the lovely Alice, who, eager to see her lord, 
sprang into his arms and swooned for delight. Press- 
ing upon her cheek a kiss, Robert conveyed her to a 
trellised arbor beside the pathway, Alice still enfolding 
his neck with her arms, and still supposing him to be 
her wedded husband. 
less from agony, entered the gate, and, rushing to the 


At that moment Percy, sense- 


arbor with his sword drawn, he pierced the unfortu- 
nate Alice to the heart, exclaiming, “ Die! thou fair- 
est and foulest of God’s works.” Robert sprang from 
the arbor and drew his sword, but Perey, armed with 
supernatural strength, in amoment disarmed him, and 
left him dead at his feet. Alarmed at the noise, the 
servants ran to the scene with torches, and arrived in 
time for Alice to see the mistake which had caused the 
calamity, and to convince Percy of her innocence, ere 
her spirit soared aloft to join the angelic choir of white 
robed sister spirits who sing praises at the right hand 
of God. 
MAN’S NOBILITY. 
BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY. 

I know and admit, that men, and all men, more or 
less, are, alas! sinful and bad. 1 know that the cata- 
logue of human transgressions is long, and dark, and 
mournful. The words pride, and envy, and anger, 
and selfishness, and base indulgence, are words of la- 
mentation, They are words that should make a 


] 








man weep when he pronounces them, and most of all 
when he applies them to himself, or to his fellow men, 

But what now is the inference from all this? Is it 
that man is an utterly debased, degraded, and con- 
temptible creature? that there is nothing in him to 
be revered or respected ? that the human heart pre 
sents nothing to us but a mark of cold and blighting 
reproach ? Without wishing to assert any thing pa- 
radoxical, it seems to me that the very reverse is the 
inference. 

I should reason thus upon this point. Ishould say: 
It must be a noble creature that can so offend. I 
should say: There must be a contrast of light and 
shade, to make the shade so deep. It is no ordinary 
being, surely —it is a being of conscience, of moral 
powers and glorious capacities, that calls from us such 
inate hse reproach and indignation We hever so ar- 
raign the animal creation, The very power of sin- 
ning is a lofty and awful*power. It is, in the lan- 
guage of our holiest poet, “ The excess of glory obser- 
ved.” Neither is it a power standing alone. It is not 
asolitary, unqualified, diabolical power of evil; adark 
and cold abstraction of wickedness. No, it is clothed 
with other qualities. No, it has dread attendants, — 
attendants, | had almost said, that dignify even the 
wrong. A waiting conscience, visitings— oh! visit- 
ings of better thoughts, calls of honor and self rc spect, 
come to the sinner; terrific admonition whispering in 
his seeret ear; prophetic warning pointing him to the 
dim and veiled shadows of future retribution ; and 
the all-penetrating, all surrounding idea of an aven 
ging God, are present with him: and the right arm of 
the felon and the transgressor is lifted up, amidst light- 
nings of conviction, and thunderings of ré proach. I 
can tremble at such a being as this; I can pity him; 
I can weep for him; but I cannot scorn him 


EXTRACTS FROM FULLER, 
THE OLD CHURCH HISTORIAN. 
Collected for the New York Literary Gazette. 
Mr. Perkins, the Divine.—He had a capacious 
head, with angles winding and roomy enough to 


He would pro- 


nounce the word damn with such an emphasis, as left 


lodge all controversial intricacies. 
a doleful echo in his auditors’ ears a good while 
after. 

Memory.— Philosophers place it in the rear of the 
head, and it seems the mine of memory lies there, be- 
cause there men naturally dig for it, scratching it 
when they are at a loss, 

Elder Brother —1Is one who made haste to come 
into the world to bring his parents the first news of 
male posterity, and is well rewarded for his tidings. 

Good Master. — In correcting his servant, he becomes 


not a slave to his own passion. Not cruelly making 


new indentures of the flesh of his apprentice. He is 
tender of his servant in sickness and in age. If crip- 


pled in his service, his house is his hospital. Yet how 
many throw away those dry bones, out of the which 
themselves have sucked the marrow. 

Text of St. Paul. —St. Paul saith, let not the sun 
go down on your wrath, to carry news to the anti- 
podes in the other world of thy revengeful nature 
Yet let us take the Apostle’s meaning rather than his 
words, with all possible speed to depose our passion ; 
not understanding him so literally, that we may tak 
leave to be angry till sunset: then might our wrath 
lengthen with the days; and men in Greenland, where 
the day lasts above a quarter of the year, have plenti- 
ful scope for revenge. 

Bishop Brownrigg.— He carried learning enough 
t» numerato about him, in his pockets, for any dis- 
course, and had much more at home in his chests for 
any serious disputes, 

Death-bed Temptations.— The devil is most busy 
on the last day of his term; and a tenant to be outed, 
cares not what mischief he doth, 
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Wounded Soldier. — Halting is the stateliest march 
of a soldier; and ‘tis a brave sight to see the flesh of 
an ancient as tornas his colors. 


Decayed Gentry. — It happened in the reign of King 
James, when Henry, Earl of Huntingdon, was Lieute- 
nant of Leicestershire, that a laborer’s son in that 
county was pressed into the wars, as I take it, to go 
over with Count Mansfield. The old man at Leices- 
ter requested that his son might be discharged, as be- 
ing the only staff of his age, who by his industry 
maintained him and his mother. The Earl demand- 
ed his name, which the man, for a long time, was loth 
to tell, (as suspecting it a fault for so poor a man to 
confess the truth;) at last he told his name was Has- 
tings. “Cousin Hastings,” said the Earl,“ we cannot 
all be top branches of the tree, though we all spring 
from the same root; your son, my kinsman, shall not 
be pressed.” So good was the meeting of modesty in 
a poor, with courtesy in an honorable person, and gen- 
try, I believe, in both. And I have reason to believe, 
that some who justly own the surnames and blood of 
Bohuns, Mortimers, and Plantagenets, (though igno- 
rant of their own extractions,) are hid in the heap of 
common people, where they find that under a thatched 
cottage, Which some of their ancestors could not enjoy 
in a leaded castle, — contentment, with quiet and se- 
curity. 


FRAGMENTS FROM THE GREEK POETS. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE N. Y. LITERARY GAZETTE, 
In the last number of this miscellany there appeared 
a song—“ I wish I were her girdle” — expressing the 
well known Lover's Wish. 
of many other pretty and ingenious verses breathing 
the same fanciful sentiment, is supposed to be the fol- 


The original of this, and 


lowing epigram of Callistratus, a poet who flourished 
about two thousand years ago. This epigram is an 
instance of the Attic neatness; the principal merit of 


the translation is that of being nearly literal. 


Eve \foa wad" 
yévoipav —«. rT. A. 
Ah! that a beauteous lyre 
of ivory I were; 
That me the beauteous youths 


To Bacchus’ dance might bear. 


Ah! that a beauteous chalice, 
I were of virgin gold ; 

That me a beauteous woman, 
Whose mind is pure, might hold. 


One fanciful love-poem naturally leads to another ; 
the following, by Julian of Egypt, is very celebrated : 


Lredos t\exww —«. r. A. 


Once, a garland as I wove, 
*Mong the roses found I Love : 
Seizing by his wings so free, 
I did plunge him in my cup, 
Taking which I drank him up. 
Now within the parts of me, 
With his wings doth tickle he. 
The three following epigrams are very spirited ; 
the first two appear to have been suggested by the 


| same statue, and the third by one of a similar charac- 
ter: 


ON A BACCHANTE, 
By Paul the Silentiary. 





“Exgpova rhv Baxyny —«. rd. (Anth, P. 58.) 
Yon crazed Baecchanté Art alone, 
| Not Nature, made, and madness mixed with stone. 
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ON A BACCHANTE. 
By Adelon. 

"Ioyere riv Baxynv — x. 7. 2. (Anth. P. 59.) 
Hold yon Bacchanté fast, lest not of stone she be, 
And on the threshold placed, she from the temple flee. 
(Anth. P. 59.) 

But who carved her? 


By Simonides. 

Who filled her? 
Scopas. 

Who made her mad, the god or Scopas ?_ Scopas. 


Bacchus. 


The following, by Agathias Scholasticus, is better 
than either of the preceding. Agathias wrote in the 
sixth century of our era, and his poems, of which we 
shall take an occasion to present other examples, are 
favorable specimens of the Greek poetry in its decline. 

Otrw émorapivny Taya— kK. T. r. 

As not yet knowing how to strike the cymbals in her | 
hands, 

There, fixéd by the sculptor’s art, the shamed Bac- 
chanté stands ; 

To earth so downcast is her look, like one about to 
cry — 

* Leave me, and I will make a sound when no one 
standeth by.” 


THE BLUE HANDKERCHIEF. 
BY BEQUET. 
Translated from Le Salmagondis, Contes de toutes 
les couleurs. 





Last year, about the end of October, as I was re- 
turning on foot from Orleans to the chateau of Bardy, | 
I beheld before, on the high road, a regiment of Swiss | 
guards, I hastened forward to hear the military mu- 
sic, of which I am extremely fond; but before [ had | 
overtaken the regiment, the band had ceased playing, | 
and the drum alone continued to mark the measured 
footsteps of the soldiers. 

After marching for about half an hour, the regiment 
entered a small plain, surrounded by a wood of fir 
trees. I asked one of the captains if the regiment was 
going to perform evolutions. 

“No, sir,” he replied, “ we are going to try, and pro- 
bably to shoot, a soldier belonging to my company, for 
having robbed a citizen upon whom he was billeted.” | 

© What!” exclaimed I, “ is he to Le tried, condemn- | 
ed, and executed, all in an instant ?” 

“ Yes,” the captain replied, “such are the terms of 
our capitulations.” This, to him, was an unanswer- 
able reason; as if all things had been considered in 
the capitulations ; the fault and its penalty — justice, 
and even humanity. 


“If you have any curiosity to witness the proceed- | 
ings,” said the captain, politely, “I shall be happy to 
get you a place. 


| 


They will soon be over.” 
I never avoid such scenes, for I imagine that I learn. 


from the countenance of a dying man, what death is. 
I therefore followed the captain. 

The regiment formed into a square. Behind the | 
second rank, and on the borders of the wood, some of 
the soldiers began to dig a grave, under the command | 
of a subaltern; for regimental duty is always perform- 
ed with regularity, and a certain discipline observed, 
even in digging of a grave. 


In the centre of the square, eight officers were seated | 
upon drums ; on their right, and a little more in front, | 
a ninth was writing upon his knees, but with apparent | 
negligence, and simply to prevent a man being put to 
death without some legal form. 

The accused was called forward. 


He was a fine, | 
well grown, young fellow, with mild, yet noble fea- | 
tures. By his side stood a woman, who was the only | 


| was found in my possession. 


witness against him. The moment the colonel began 
to examine this woman, the prisoner interrupted him. 

“It is useless, colonel,” he said, “I will confess 
every thing; I stole this woman's handkerchief.” 

Colonel. You, Piter! why you passed for an ho- 
norable man and a good soldier. 

Piter. It is true, colonel, that I have always endea- 
vored to satisfy my officers. 
self; it was for Marie. 

Colonel. And who is this Marie? 

Piter. Why, Marie, who lives — there — in our 
own country —near Arensberg— where the great ap- 


Idid not steal for my- 


ple tree is — I shall, then, see her no more ! 
Colonel. 

yourself. 
Piter. Well, colonel, read this letter. (And he 

handed to the colonel a letter, every word of which is 


I do not understand you, Piter; explain 


engraven on my memory.) 
“ My dear friend Piter — 

“T seize the opportunity of sending you this 
letter, by Arnold, a recruit, who has enlisted in your 
regiment. Talso senda silk purse which I have made 
for you. I did not let my father see that I was ma- 
king it, for he always scolds me for loving you so 
much, and says you will never return. But you sure- 
ly will come back, won’t you? But, whether you 
come back or not, I shall always love you. I first 
consented to become yours on the day you picked up 
my blue handkerchief at the Arensberg dance, and 
brought it to me. 
What pleases me is the information I have received, 
that the officers esteem you, and your comrades love 


you. But you have still two years to serve. Get 


through them as fast as you can, and then we will be | 


married. Adieu, my good friend Piter. Your dear 


* Marie. 

“P.8. Try tosend me something from France, not 
for fear I should forget you, but that I may always 
carry it about me. Kiss what you send, and I am 
sure I shall soon find out the place of your kiss.” 

When the colonel had finished reading the letter, 
Piter resumed: ‘‘ Arnold,” said he, “ delivered me this 
letter last night, when I received my billet. 
not sleep all night for thinking of Marie. 
ter she asks me for something from France. 


I could 
In her let- 

I had no 
money, — I have mortgaged my pay for three months, 
in order to help my brother and consin, who set out 
on their return home a few days since. This morning, 
on rising, I opened my window 











‘Then, taking the handkerchief, he kissed it and 


gave it to the captain. “Captain,” said he, “in two 
years you will return to our mountains; if yeu go 
near Arensberg, do me the favor to ask for Marie, and 
give her this blue handkerchief; but do not tell her 
the price I paid for it.” He then knelt, and after 
praying fervently for a few minutes, rose, and walked 
with a firm step to the place of execution. 

I retired into the wood, that I might not witness the 
last scene of this tragedy. A volley of shots soon 
made known that it was over. 

Having returned to the little plain an hour after, I 
found the regiment gone, and all quiet; but as I fol- 
lowed the border of the wood, in order to reach the 
high road, I perceived traces of blood, and a mound of 
freshly moved earth. Cutting a branch of fir, I made 
a rude cross, which I placed upon the grave of one al- 
ready forgotten by all, save myself and Marie. 


—_———— 


A DREAM. 


I had fled, methought, from the cold world’s scorn, 
To a far off land of blessed promise ; 

Deep in a chasm, embosomed in the earth, 

Yet shielded, on a lofty mountain’s top, 

By barrier precipice and pathless cliff. 

This infant earth, with nature’s gifts arrayed, 


| An Eden was, to that bleak world without. 


When shall I see you again? | 


Nor war, nor strife, ambition, pain, nor sin, 
This sweet retreat had found — too near it was 
No wings hath guilt to try so bold 
A flight; to earth it cleaves, tumultuous lives, 
And feareth solitude. 


To heaven. 


Here reigned perennial verdure, peace, and love; 
Here fruit and flowers mingled ; autumn, spring ; 


The buds of promise, and full store of bliss ; 


’ 





While mimic lakes, in this deep, sweet abysm, 


| Lay sleeping, cradled in the mountain’s lap ; 


And rainbow hues strayed o’er the bounteous earth, 


) On wings of perfume-breatuing zephyrs borne. 


A blue handkerchief 


was drying on a line, and it resembled the one belong- | 


ing to Marie. The color, and blue stripes, were ac- 
tually the same. I was base enough to take it, and 
put it into my knapsack. I went out into the street ; 
my conscience smote me, and I was returning to the 


house to restore it to its owner, when this woman 


When kissed the gentle breeze the placid lake, 
There stole o’er its mild features angel smiles, 
Smiles sweet as those of dreaming infancy : 

The humble flowers, which by its margin grew, 
And downward looked in love to their twin flowers, 
Reflected by the lake, whose roots, methought, 
With theirs were intertwined, with joy elate 

Now danced, saluting those which met their gaze. 
From the steep, high walls of this seclusion, 

By fairy hands inwoven, hung garlands 

Of nature’s glowing, living drapery ; 

And round the brow wore each bold, guardian cliff, 
A verdant, ever blooming coronal ; 


The cascades sporting, leapt from rock to rock, 


| . . . . - ° 
| Instinet with life, in festive revelry ; 


came up to me with the guard, and the handkerchief | 


The capitulations require that I should be shot; | 
me be shot instantly; but do not despise me.” 


t 


The judges were unable to conceal their emotion ; 
nevertheless they unanimously condemned Piter to 


death. He heard the sentence without emotion; then, 


This isthe whole truth. | 


advancing towards his captain, requested the loan of 


four francs. The captain gave him the money. He 
then approached the old woman from whom he had 
taken the handkerchief, and I heard him utter these 
words : 

‘* Madam, here are four francs ; Iknow not whether 
your handkerchief be worth more, but if it be, it costs 
me dear enough, and you may excuse me from paying 
the difference.” 


From the clear bosoms of these sleeping lakes, 
Sprang diamond isles, like vestal, bridal gems, 

And their sweet, peaceful shores, were shadowed forth 
By these mountain mirrors, made sweeter far 

Like plaintive music’s echoing melody. 

And yet no inlet to this heaven on earth 

Was found, save one huge time-worn avenue, 

By nature's hand carved out the solid rock, 

One subterraneous, rugged path alone, 

From the mountain’s summit steep descending, 
Meandering earth, with devy:ous, mazy course. 

Its arch was lit by moonlike, mellow light, 

And shone, like heaven's star lit vault at night, 
With brilliant, priceless jewels, which might grace 
A kingly diadem, — so fair it seemed, 


| As through its labyrinths I paced to peace ; 
| And nature's matin, choral song was heard, 
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Joyous swelling with a full organ’s peal ; 

And they, whose hearts by love were bound to mine, 
Were with me, journeying to bliss; when she, 

A gentle maid, the dearest of the train, 

My heart's own bride, my early chosen wife, 

With fairy footsteps, heedless, happy, free, 

Sprang from my clasp; and lo! the treach’rous earth, 
With greedy haste ingulphed the precious prey ! 

No moment’s lost ; — by me redcemed, unharmed 
She stands. — My vision’s past. 

E’en such a dream is life — yea, a vision, 

As baseless, quickly sped, illusive, false ; — 


a bright spring day, on the counter of St. John’s ware- 
house, opposite the City Hotel. “ A splendid beaver 
this,” said the chief salesman to his principal, as 
he took me up and commenced blowing the long fur 
that hung from my body, like the ear locks of an ex- 
quisite of the present day. 

“ Yes,” was the reply; “ it is really a splendid hat, 
and IJ think will exactly suit the young southerner 
that was in yesterday.” Here the clerk placed me in 
different situations, as if admiring me, muttering at 
the same time, “ fine shape — beautiful fur.” 

Our bliss is truly pictured forth in dreams ; “ Ah, St. John, how d’ye do, how d’ye do. T want 
And cruel disappointment lurks concealed, 
For unsuspecting hope in view of peace — 
Ere yet our lips have quaffed the flowing cup 
Of cherished joy and treasured happiness, 
How oft the unseen hand of destiny 

Has mingled poison in the draught, or dashed 


—ah, just the thing, just the thing,” said a fashion 
and placing me on his head; all of which was said 
and performed in the course of an instant, bolting for 
the door at the conclusion. 

Our hopes of years beyond our reach! A dream — 
Aye, such a dream is life! — through life we dream, 
Nor wake to being actual, till death’s 

Stern voice has frighted fancy’s idle thought, hat was made for a special order; very sorry, but it 
And called our spirits to the future day — was ordered by Mr. Spe— Spe— what is the gent!e- 
There may we wake at glorious morn, to find man’s name ?” said he, winking and addressing him- 
self to his clerk at the instant. 


“*Mr. Specie, of Savannah,” said the clerk, pre- 


Substantial bliss — that future, visionless, 

The never ending day of life will be. 

Our days are passed in dreams; those days how few ! | tending to look over his account book. 
So few, our life is ever at its even; “Specie, Specie,” said the young man, not in the 
Oh, then, may life be spent in dreams of heaven! least disconcerted, “ fine name — make an excellent 


. cashier of a bank; always have 





Good pun that ; well, as this is engaged, suppose I must 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN OLD HAT. 


BY NOLL 


take another;” here he clapped another on his head, 

and rushed out without waiting for a reply, with “good 

morning, good morning, pay you one of these days!” 
“Yes.” 


j millenium will probably arrive at the same time,— 


RAMBLE, GENT. | 
CHAPTER IL | 
An account of my origin and crealion— first impres- | 


stons of characler among shop-keepers and purchasers 


— introduction to my new master, and sketch of an | ten dollar one, this time 


How much does Cribbage 
individual somewhat too noted in the next chepler. owe us. Tompkins y 
“ Cribbage, Cribbage,” said Mr. Tompkins, running 
of Messrs. Chas, St. John & Co., of Broad way, on the | over the index to his ledger, “ John Cribbage, folio 179. 
morning of the 28th of May, A. D. 1827; at that time | Dec. 31, 1824, To one superfine beaver, ten dollars, 
I like to be | 
particular about dates, because my adventures have | 


Iam made up of divers One fur cap, twenty dollars. 


I was ushered into existence, that is, into the store 


the most fashionable hatters in the city. One ditto. 
One ditto. 
been so varied, that each era of my career since my One ditto, 
creation, should be marked. 
particles of matter, (what thing animate or inanimate One beaver. 
Ditto.” 


My body was | rapidly. 


is not,) and these several parts came from portions of | Here the ditto’s followed each other quit 


the world as opposite as the poles. “One hundred and fifty-five dollars, sum 
formed of fine Saxony wool, that had once adorned | total,” said Mr. Tompkins. ; 

“Too much,” said Mr. St. J. 

“Entirely,” said Mr. Tompkins. 

inte a bale with other fleeces, sold, and sent to this re- “ Make out his account, and if Cribbage don’t pay 


publican country, where it arrived, the property of that 


the back of a sheep belonging to his imperial highness 


, 





the Elector of Bavaria. From thence it was stuffed 


a portion of it, I'll send it to his father; perhaps the 


celebrated banker and merchant, the late Stephen Gi- | old gentleman may pay it, he’s money enough,” 


rard, of Philadelphia. My covering of fur belonged; “ Yes; and knows how to keepit,” answered Mr 


| 
. . | a 
to a love-sick beaver on the far Oregon; who, on one | Tompkins. 
unfortunate moonlight evening, while discoursing| I listened to the conversation attentively, and felt 
| 


thankful that I had 
Mr. Jack Cribbage. 


“ heartfelt music” on a log before the hole of the object not 


of its adoration, was treacherously shot in the back by 


Behold me then exposed for sale, on the morning of | 


ably dressed young man as he entered, seizing hold of 


specie on hand. | 





a hat— devil of a hurry — off for the Springs at five | 


— 


twenty-one; his face was oval, with a fine manly 





complexion, dark hazle eyes, and dark brown hair ; 
the expression of his countenance, when he smiled, was 
peculiar, and the occasional display of his fine teeth in 
conversation added to the other advantages his face pre- 
sented. His stature was above the middle heighth, full 
and well shaped; altogether, he was a specimen of 
manly beauty for men to envy, and women to admire. 
I longed to cover his handsome caput, for I felt that I 
should adorn, as well as be adorned; together, we 
would be irresistible. 

Mr. St. J. was all attention; he took me up and 
handed me to the young man: “ Here, sir,”’ said he, 
“is just the article you inquired for the other day, it is 


| really the most beautiful hat we have made for many 


a day; try it on sir, try it on.” 

The gentleman did as directed, surveying himself 
at the same time in the glass, and without vanity we 
matched exactly. “ It appears to fit well,” observed he ; 


“Stop, stop!” said Mr. St. J., eagerly, his counte- | “I will take it.” I was electrified at his choice, so 
nance showing hesitation, as if not wishing to offend, | much so, that Tin delight squeezed his head rather 
and alarm for the loss of me, at the same time, “ tha? | tightly, for which I was forced to undergo a process 


of stretching ona block, from a journeyman in the 
back shop. After this punishment, I was paid for, 
and handed to my new owner, who calling for a pen, 
wrote on my inner lining, “ Richard Drayton, High 
Park, 8. C.” 


first; I know his name and residence. 


So, thought I, this is information the 


While my new master was examining a number of 
fashionable walking sticks, there entered the shop an 
individual of a peculiar appearance; he was richly 
dressed, if any thing, rather too much so; a blue 


dress coat with bright figured buttons, his collar 


slightly turned over an elegant white cravat, and his 


| shirt bosom was snowy white, and decorated with a 


muttered the hatter; “these days and the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| however, he got but a five dollar beaver, instead of a 


diamond breastpin and studs. He wore a white satin 
vest, over which was thrown a couple of heavy gold 


chains ; to one was suspended an eye glass, to the oth- 


| er was attached his watch, —light merino pantaloons, 


become a cover to the sins of 


I had a soul (or at any rate a | 


with white silk stockings and pumps, completed his 
dress. His countenance was not inviting, it was thin 
and sallow, with restless piercing black eyes, that mov- 
ed continually; large black whiskers running almost 
to the corners of his nose, giving an air of flerceness 
to his general features, not at all lessened by the natu- 
ral unpleasant expression of his mouth. The instant 
his rolling, restless glance, fell upon my master, whose 
profile was rather turned toward the entrance, his eye 
lighted up with an expression of recognition, and an 


It 


was but instantaneous, however, for his features im- 


unpleasant smile played upon his countenance, 


mediately relaxed into their cold expression of ugli- 
less. 

‘Sare,” said he to a clerk, “I come to buy one cha- 
peau, one hat for de summer, vare light.” 
There was something in the tones of his voice, as 
they fell upon my master’s ear, that seemed to awaken 
a remembrance, and he turned full upon the speaker, 
but he saw nothing in the countenance that was fami- 
liar, and he went on with his purchase. 

“Sare, Lwould prefer someting different dan this ;” 


at 





a rascally hunter ; and the creature of its love, in ven- 


turing out in wonderment to see what was the matter, 


shared the same fate — both dying —one the Romeo, 
and the other the Juliet of beavers; to meet again and 


mingle furs—not souls—in me. My interior lining 
: © . 


ofmorocco, was part of the skin of a pugnacious goat, | 


that “dwelt on the borders” of the creat Zaharian 
Desert, a noted fighter and traveller in his day. 1 will 
not trouble you with the history of the other matters, 
of which I am made ; sufiice it to say, that they are, 
or were, of the “ first quality.” 


after looking a hat which was 


“ Ah, ha! 


chapeau ;* pointing at the same time tome, perehed on 


| body) above becoming the property of any one but a | said the stranger, 


: : : } ' 
gentleman: that is, my ideas of that disputed term, a | near him someting like dat, vare pretty 


man who pays his debts ! 


Many entered the hat shop during the course of the | the top of my master’s head, “will you, sare, let me 


) morning, by whom I was handled, tried on, praised | examine, consult him, de hat,” said he to my master ; 
“T like him vare much.” 

“ With pleasure, sin 
to th 
sometimes tremble,) when the stranger took hold of 


and admired; but, still I remained without a custom 


er; those who paid in cash, preferred a hat something said my master, handing me 


cheaper, and to the credit gentlemen, I wasas a “ sealed foreigner; I trembled, (don’t laugh, reader, hats 


book,” being already disposed of— so said Mr. St. J. 


| At length quite a young man entered, of very prepos- | me, — he had another object in view, — while he pre- 





sessing appearance. His age could not have exceeded | tended to examine me outside and in, he dexterously 
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held me ina position which enabled him to read what 
was written on my lining, and I heard him exclaim in 
smothered tones, in good English, “I am correct, it is 
young Drayton; now I shall know how to act.” He 
handed me back to my master, with “ much obligation 
for your polite, sare.” 
tell what I heard. Having finished his purchase, 
Drayton, (for so I shall call my master hereafier,) 
bade Mr. St. J. “ good morning,” bowed to the pseudo 
How proud I felt 
as Drayton crossed to the fashionable side of Broad- 


How I longed for a tongue to 


Frenchman, and we left the shop. 
way, — handsome man! handsome hat! Many were 
the elegant females we passed, who glanced at us with 
fascinating looks, but my master’s heart was impreg- 
nable; and before our promenade had extended far, I 
discovered that his thoughts were then dwelling upon 
the image of one, young and beautiful, far away 
among the hills of his native State, in the “ 








composition ; for the reason, that the principal charac- 
ter of such a piece, which being poetically conceived, 
should be poetically treated, ought to represent not any 
individual Indian, but the race; ought, in short, to be 
the ideal of a savage chief and warrior. 

To show that a scrupulously faithful representation 
of an event in history, may yet not be properly an 
historical picture, Col. Trumbull’s Declaration of In- 
dependence may be quoted. It is a historical docu- 
ment, rather than a picture; and considered as such, 
—truly invaluable, and not unworthy of its place in 
the Rotunda of the Capitol, John Randolph's heart- 
less sneer to the contrary notwithstanding. 

According to the definition above given, No. 264,— 
The Lovers Surprised, by D. Huntington, is an his- 
torical picture. It is the apartment 
furnished as in the times of Charles the First. The 


interior of an 


sunny | light comes in from above, from a high, unseen window, 


south.” A lover, when away from his mistress, thinks suppose, and falls upon the figure and white satin dress 


of nothing else. 


. . . ; ’ | 
her in his “ mind’s eye” during the day, — and his | 
. . . . . °e . ° | 
imagination brings every thing beautiful in connexion 


with her—all—everything must be 
lives in ideality as much as reality. Take the advice 
of an old hat of expericnee, reader, and 
in love!” 

Gradually my master’s thoughts resumed their pro- 


per channels; from love they fell to ordinary observa- 


“never fall | 


He dreams of her at night —sees | of a young lady, whe sits, with head turned, and on 


hand raised in a startled attitude; the other being 


clasped by a youthful cavalier, kneeling at her side. 


ideal, for love | Hermaid,—a very pretty brunette, whose dark hair and 


complexion are judiciously contrasted with the flaxen 
curls and white skin of her mistress, — her maid leans 


over her shoulder, and with beth hands points earn- 


estly to the back ground, where, in the obscurity of a 


deep recess, We see a man coming forward with a 


tion; he stopped at Marquand’s, and just as we were | drawn rapier: behind the kneeling cavalier is a door 


entering the door of the noted jeweller, for purposes to | open, through which we obtain a glimpse of a park. 


be mentioned hereafter, I saw watching us cautiously, 


from the opposite side of the street, the person of the 
stranger. 


COMPLAINT. 
How seldom, friend! a good great man inherits 
Honor or wealth with all his worth and pains! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 


REPROOP., 


For shame, dear friend! renounce this canting strain! 

What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 

Place — titles — salary — a gilded chain? 

Greatness and goodness are not means, but, ends! 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man? Three treasures — Love, and 
Light, 

And calm Thoughts, regular as infant’s breath ; — 

And three firm friends, more sure than day or night— 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death! 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY.— No. IL. 
PICTURES OF INCIDENT AND CHARACTER, 


The distinction adopted in these papers, between the 


historical pictures, and the pictures of incident and | 





It is plain, that here all the incidents are contrived 
with the view of producing one total impression ; and 
it will be further observed, on an examination of the 
picture, that the disposition of light and shade, and 
even the tone of color, are conducted with reference to 
the sentiment which the whole is intended to convey. 
So far, it is all excellently well done; but the execution 
of the details is not equal to the general composition. 
The face of the lady is too broad, and her neck too 
large; the features of her lover want energetic ex 
pression ; and, indeed, resemble a mask rather chan a 
face; the countenance of the jealous intruder, on the 
other hand, is quite savage; while that of the maid is 
not only very pretty, but very prettily painted. Upon 
the whole, although it is rather a study, than a finish- 
ed picture, it yet discovers a knowledge and a feeling 
which lead us to hope for higher things from this young 
painter, whose first effort it is in this difficult branch 
of his art. 

No W. S. Mount, N. A.— 


Mr. Mount’s pictures belong to a class which is the 


225. 


Boys Trapping. 
true opposite of the historical, and centra-distinguish- 
ed from it by the imitation of nature, indiscriminately, 
and without a subordination of the parts to the gene- 


ral effect. We say of a painter who uses this style, 


character, is founded rather on vulgar usage, and on} not that his conception of his subject is fine, but that 
the convenience of such a classification for our present | his perception of character is acute, and his observa- 


purpose, than on any philosophic principle. 
A true historical picture, is one that embodies and 


symbolizes some thought, sentiment, or passion, by | but no comparison can be more unfounded. 


tion of nature accurate. 
It is usual to compare Mount to the Dutch painters, 


The sub- 


which it is integrated, and to the expression of which, | jects of the Dutch school were taken indeed from com- 


not only every particular incident and character, but 
the disposition and co-ordination of the whole, must be 


subordinate. Even historical truth must be sacrificed, 


if necessary, to ideal truth; that is, to conformity to 
the idea which both animates and controls the design. 

For example, in Mr. Weir's picture of the Indian 
Captives. It is supposable that the Pequods, or what- 
ever tribe inhabited Massachusetts, in 1650, were a 


mon life, were ofien vulgar, often brutal, but they were 
uniformly treated in the highest style of Art. In the 
chiaro-oscuro, particularly, which Mount neglects, the 
Dutch painters excelled. We do not, however, consi- 
der Mount’s style as illegitimate, but, on the contrary, 
we believe it to be that which is best suited to his ge- 
nius, and we should be sorry to sce him change it. 
He has two real faults, — he repeats the same faces so 


puny and diminutive race, and that their warriors did | constantly as to constitute a mannerism, and his co- 


not shave the scalp. 


But, Mr. Weir would not be, | loring is crude. 


This last vice, which may be over- 


therefore, justified in so representing the Indian in his | looked in small pictures where the comic expression 
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predominates, becomes offensive in large portraits like 
No. 104. No, 225 is one of his happiest efforts. We 
would instance, as particularly meritorious, the beauty 
and refreshing naturalness of the scene, — an opening 
in an American forest, with the autumnal dyes stain- 
ing the leaves, and the first snow of the season enerust- 
ing the earth with white, The clear, delicate shadows 
of the evergreen shrubs on the unsullied snows, are 
admirable. 

No. 241. The Penny Paper. F'. W. Edmonds, A. 
-- Is in the manner of Wilkie. It is almost too evi- 
dent that Mr. Edmonds has been a diligent student of 
English engravings. The figures and faces in this 
picture have the air of being from prints; particularly, 
those of the group so busily engaged in reading and 
hearing read the“ penny paper,” on the back of which, 
however, we observe the word “ New-York.” The 
news-boy himself, with his thickset form and round 
unthinking face, is all unlike the thin and shrewd, the 
sharp featured and sharp witted youngsters, who ply 
that trade on our steamboat wharves and in the pur- 
lieus of the post office. The spare, straight backed, 
and angular barkeeper, just entering his den; and, of 
course, the negro, with whom he seems to be sparring, 
are characteristically American, 

No. 251. Commodore Trunnion and Jack Hatch- 
way, by the same artist, is good, 

Edmonds excels in still life; the huge demijohn, on 
the right of Jack, is perfect in its way. 

No. 261. The Deviland Tom Walker, and No. 268. 
Walking the Chalk, are by C. Deas, a young artist, 
who distinguished himself in last year’s exhibition by 
a picture called “ Shooting for a Tarkey,” or some- 
thing of that sort. it possessed considerable merit of a 
certain kind, of which his pictures this year are not 
destitute by any means. They incline too much to 
caricature, and we would remind this promising 
young painter, that the degradation of human nature 
is not a pleasing subject for contemplation, and conse- 
quently not a fit subject for art; unless it be so repre- 
sented as to convey a moral lesson, or excite moral 
sympathies, as in the tales, not more humorous than 
great pictures of Ho- 
garth, where the ludicrous and the affecting are per- 


pathetic, of Dickens, or in those 


ceived as one. 

No. 204. The Rejected Picture, is a spirited sketch, 
by L. P. Clover. 

No. 125. Boy Fishing, by Stuart Watson, in his 
old-masterish style. The boy is amere sketch — quite 
out of drawing, etc.; but the lurid clouds rising over 
the western hills, and darkening sky and water, are 
very fine indeed, and give perfectly the feeling of a 
coming storm. 

No. 41. The Studio, by T. P. Rossiter, is not wor- 
thy of the artist who painted No. 265, The Token; a 
picture which we shall take occasion to praise in a 
future number. 


GEMS OF LITERATURE. 








FROM 
THE PARLIAMENT OF BEES. 
A Masque, by John Day. Printed 1607. 


[Oberon holds a court, in which he sentences seve- 
ral Bees, for offences against the commonwealth of 
Bees. } 

Oberon, To Everlasting Banishment, 
Underneath two hanging rocks 
( Where babbling echo sits and mocks 
Poor travellers) there lies a grove, 
With whom the Sun’s so out of love, 
He never smiles on’t — pale Despair 
Calls it his Monarchal Chair — 


Fruit half ripe hangs rivell’d and shrunk 
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On broken arms torn from the trunk — 
The moorish pools stand empty, left 

By water, stol’n by cunning theft 

To hollow banks, driven out by snakes, 
Adders, and newts, that man these lakes — 
The mossy leaves, half swelter'd, serv’d 
As beds for vermin hunger-sterv’d — 
The woods are yew trees, bent and broke 
By whirlwinds; here and there an oak 
Half cleft with thunder. To this grove 
We banish them. 





OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY LORD CLARENDON. 


Montpelier, 1670. 


There is not, throughout the whole bible of the Old 
Testament, that term or word Conscience to be found ; 
nor is it used in Scripture till the eighth chapter of the 
gospel written by St. John, when the Jews brought the 
woman that had been taken in adultery before our Sa- 
viour, whom they importuned to do justice upon her ; 
and he, who knew their malice was more against him 
than the woman, said, “ He that is without sin amongst 

ou, let him first cast a stone at her.” Nor is the 

reek word evverdnois,' which, throughout the New 
Testament, signifies conscience, ever used by the Sep- 
tuagint, (as some learned men aflirm,) except only in 
the tenth chapter of Ecclesiastes, which is thus transla- 
ted, ‘Curse not the king, no not even in thy thought.” 
So that conscience seems to be the proper and natural 
issue of the Gospel, which introduced a stricter survey 
of the heart of man, and a more severe inquisition into 
the thoughts thereof, than the law haddone. He who 
could not be accused by sufficient witnesses to have 
violated the law, was thought to be innocent enough ; 
but the Gospel erected another judicatory, and another 
kind of examination, and brought men, who could not 
be charged by the law, to be convicted by their own 
conscience. A 

It is a calamity never enough to be lamented, that 


this legitimate daughter of the Gospel of peace should | 


grow so prodigiously unnatural and impetuous, as to 
attempt to tear out the bowels of her mother, to tread 
all charity under foot, and to destroy all peace upon 
earth; that conscience should stir men up to rebellion, 
introduce murder and devastation, license the breach of 
all God’s commandments, and pervert the nature of 
man from all Christian charity, humility, and compas- 


2) ¢ i i anityv } shy i se | 
sion, to a brutish inhumanity, and delight in those | the tunnel, was made. 


acts of injustice and oppression that nature itself ab- 
hors and detests; that conscience, that is infused to 
keep the breast of every man clean from encroaching 
vices which lurk so close that the eye of the body can- 
not discern them, to correct and suppress those unruly 
affections and appetites, which might otherwise, un- 
discerned, corrupt the soul to an irrecoverable guilt, 
and hath no jurisdiction to exercise upon other men, 
but is confined within its own natural sphere; that 
this enclosed conscience should break its bounds and 
limits, neglect the looking to any thing at home, and 
straggle abroad and exercise a tyrannical power over 
the actions and thoughts of other men, condemn prin- 
ces and magistrates, infringe all laws and order of 
government, assume to itself to appoint what all others 
shall do, and, out of tenderness to itself, exercise all 
manner of cruelty to other men: I say, that this extra- 
vagant presumption should take or claim any warrant 
from conscience, is worthy of the anger and indigna- 
tion of all Christians, and of a general combination to 
reclaim and bind up this unruly, destroying, ravenous 
underminer and devourer of souls. 





FROM 
CHABOT, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
A Tragedy, by J. Shirley. 1639. 
NO ADVICE EQUAL TO SELF ADVICE. 
another’s knowledge, 
Applied to my instruction, cannot equal 
My own soul's knowledge how to inform acts, 
The sun’s rich radiance shot thro’ waves most fair, 
Is but a shadow to his beams i’ th’ air; 
His beams that in the air we so admire, 
Is but a darkness to his flame in fire ; 
In fire his fervor but in vapor flies 
Teo what his own pure bosom rarefies. 
And the Almighty Wisdom having given 
Each man within himself an apter light 





4 deed, there are lawyers enough in this city alone, to 


To guide his acts than any light without him, 
(Creating nothing, not in all things equal,) 

it seems a fault in any that depend 

On others’ knowledge, and exvle their own. 


Behemoth, A Legend of the Mound Builders. —J.& H 
G. Langley, New York, and Weeks, Jordan, & Co., 
Boston. 

The author of this work says, in his preface, that 

“ His main design, was to make those gigantic relics 

(the western mounds) subservient to the purposes of 

the imagination.” The work displays considerable 

ability, and is made very valuable to the lovers of the 
science of geology, by the ample notes appended to it. 





New Law Periodical.— Mr. F. Saunders has issued 
| proposals for publishing a periodical, to be entitled, 
“ The Monthly Law Magazine ;” and edited by Mr. 
J. St. Hugh Mills. It is proposed to issue the first 
number on the first of July. Subscription price, $5. 
“The Law Reporter,” published by Messrs. Weeks, 
Jordan, & Co., Boston, is a most able legal periodical ; 
but there is, we think, ample room for another; in- 


support a work of the kind. 


Fashion. — We observe that it has become quite 
fashionable for ladies to carry lap-dogs in their arms, 
while walking in Broadway. When Cesar happened 
to see some strangers carrying dogs in their arms, he 
inquired, “ whether the women in their country ever 
bore any children.” 





Tunnels. — These constructions, supposed by many 
to be of modern invention, were well known in former 
times. Strabo says, that a tunnel was made at Baby- 
lon, under the Euphrates, from the royal palace to the 
temple of Belus, fifteen feet long and twelve feet high. 
The breadth of the Euphrates was, at the described 
spot, a stadium, 655 feet. 





But, Herodotus mentions 
that the Euphrates was turned in its course, at the time 





Tincture of Roses.— Take the leaves of the com- 
mon rose, (centifolia,) place them, without pressing 
them, in a bottle, pour some pure spirits of wine upon 
them, close the bottle, and let it stand until required 
for use. This tincture will keep for years, and yield 
a perfume little inferior to attar of roses: a few drops 
of it will suffice to impregnate the atmosphere of a 
room with a delicious odour. Common vinegar is 
greatly improved by a very small quantity being add- 
ed to it, 





Baltimore Literary Monument, — The May number 
of the Monument has made its appearance, and is 
superior, both in appearance and contents, to previous 
numbers ; the embellishment for the cover is excellent 
and novel. The monument is conducted by Mr. T. 
S. Arthur, Baltimore ; who is also editor of the Athe- 
num and Visiter, one of the best family newspapers 
in the country. The New York publisher of these 
works, is Mr. A. McLean, 391 Pear! street. 





Items of Foreign News. — Rooke, the accomplished 





author of Amilie, has finished a new Opera, entitled 
“ Henrique, or the“Love Pilgrim,” announced for re- 
presentation at Covent Garden, on the 30th of last 
month. 

At the expiration of the present season, Macready 
retires from the management of the Covent Garden 
Theatre, in consequence, it is understood, of the ex- 
horbitant terms demanded for another season, 





————————— — 
A new public exhibition is announced in London, 
of two wax figures, representing the human anatomy, 
so admirably put together, that, by the successive re- 
moval of the subordinate parts, a very accurate notion 
is conveyed of the entire structure, 


Another new exhibition, called Eccaleobion, consists 
of an apparatus for hatching eggs, by an artificial 
temperature. By means of glass cases, properly heat- 
ed, the eggs are scen undergoing incubation in various 
states of forwardness, and ever and anon a young bird 
bursts its shell in the presence of the visiters. Speci- 
mens of the young animals are also exhibited in dif- 
ferent stages of their progress ; and by the means, also, 
of a strong light, the progress of the chick is shown 
while yet in the shell. Setting aside 
advantage of cheap poultry, to the lever of nature 
this exhibition affords an interesting study. As yet, 
the operation has been confined to the purposes of mere 
exhibition. 


the prospective 


Schools in Turkey. — Seven acadamies are to be 
established in Turkey, at the cities of Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Salonica, Broussa, Smyrna, Bagdad, and 
Trebizonde, where, among other sciences, mathema- 
ties, physics, and chemistry, are to be especially 
taught. The government of that country now think, 
that the only way to cure a number of prejudices is to 
make real knowledge more genera), 


(From a Correspondent.) 


The Queen has directed Lord Palmerston to send by 
the Liverpool, a beautiful portrait of Her Majesty, to 
one of your citizens, Wm. L. Srone, Esa., as a token 
of acknowledgment for a copy of his Life of Brandt. 





_ => 





Park Theatre. — The Honey Moon was performed 
on Tuesday for the benefit of Mr. Sloman, he sustain- 
ing the part of Jacques, in which character he sang 
some of his most popular songs. Mr. Richings’s Ro- 
lando, and Fisher's Lopez, were excellent. 

On Wednesday evening, Auber’s popular opera of 
Massanicllo was revived with great splendor and ef- 
fect. Mr. Sinclair sustained the character of Massa- 
niello; Madame Lecomte, Fenella; Mrs. Gibbs, the 
Princess; the ballet conducted by Mons. Martin. 
The choruses were unusually good, and the orches- 
tral accompaniments, under the able direction of Mr, 
Hughes, admirable. We doubt whether Massaniello 
was ever so well represented before, in all its parts, on 
the American stage. The scenery, by Mr. Evers, is 
beautiful, and strikingly appropriate. In the full 
knowledge of the science of perspective Mr. Evers has 
no superior. The national Tarentella, by Madame 
Lecomte and Mons. Martin, called forth the loudest 
applause. Miss Clifton is engaged, and will appear 
next week, Mons, Taglioni (brother tothe Taglioni) 
and lady, of the Theatre Royal, Berlin, have recently 
arrived here, and are engaged at the Park. We 
learn, also, that positive engagements have been effect- 
ed with several performers of great distinction, who 
will appear during the ensuing season, 


National Theatre. — Opera has reigned triumphant 
during the week, at the National, The Mountain 
Sylph, La Sonnambula, and Amilie, have attracted 
fashionable audiences ; indeed, with the great array 
of musical talent, both vocal and instrumental, nightly 
offered at this house, it would be strange if it were 
We hope to see Rooke’s new Opera of 
“ Henrique, or the Love Pilgrim,” brought out at the 
National, before the termination of the present season, 


otherwise. 
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TWILIGHT ON THE RHINE. 
FROM THE UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 
From my green forest land, far, far away, 
That o’er the Auantic blooms in virgin prime, 
I come to gaze on empires in decay — 

A thoughtful wanderer in this fruitful clime, 
Abounding long with beauty, war, and crime — 
To tread the earth where slaughtered thousands sleep, 

Who aw’d the world with daring deeds sublime — 
To see the wild moss and the ivy creep, 
O’er ruined walls and towers in desolation deep. 


And here I stand, with saddest musings fraught, 
On things that were, and things that do appear ; 
Oft waking from my soul bewild’ring thought, 

To view the glories God hath lavish’d here! 
There, to the clouds the mountain turrets rear 
Their frowning crests; here smiling valleys shine 
With fruits and flowers, the fairest of the year ; 

And crowning these, a fadeless work divine, 
Rolls darkly at my feet the deep rejoicing Rhine! 


The day is closing in the golden west — 
The wave is darken’d by the mountain’s shade ; 
On yon high peak the parting sunbeams rest, — 
And ling’ring cling, as if they fondly stay’d 
To view these beauties nature’s God hath made, — 
Mellowing with hues and shades of thousand dyes, 
The various scene so gloriously array’d, 
That far around in lavish beauty lies — 
Groves scatter’d at my feet, cliffs mounting to the skies! 


Heaven’s glorious vault once more the bright stars pave, 
Daylight hath fled, no wild birds carol more — 
The winds are resting, and the weary wave 
Comes sofily stealing to the silent shore. 
Above yon crags, so wildly bending o'er, 
The full moon rises on her gladsome way, 
Chasing the mists of eve her rays before, 
That on the river’s heaving bosom play, 
Shining on verdant vale, and ruin’d castle gray. 


A. 





Table Talk of the late S. T’. Coleridge, collected for 
the N. Y. Literary Gazette. 

Shakspeare.—1 believe Shakspeare was not a whit 
more intelligible in his own day, than he is now, to an 
educated man, except for a few local allusions of no 
consequence. As I said, he is of no age —nor, I may 
add, of any religion, or party, or profession. The 
body and substance of his works came out of the un- 
fathomable depths of his own oceanic mind ; his obser- 
vation and reading, which were considerable, supplied 
him with the drapery of his figures. 

The Same.—There’s such a divinity doth hedge our 
Shakspeave round, that we cannot even imitate his 
style. I tried to imitate his manner in the Remorse, 
and, when I had done, I found I had been tracking 
Beaumont and Fletcher and Massinger instead. It is 
really very curious. At first sight, Shakspeare and 
his contemporary dramatists seem to write in styles 
much alike: nothing so easy as to fallinto thatof Mas- 
singer and the others; while no ong has ever yet pro- 
duced one scene conceived and expressed in the Shaks- 
pearian idiom. I suppose it is because Shakspeare is 
universal, and, in fact, has no manner; just as you can 
so much more readily copy a picture than Nature her- 
self. 

Query.—How did the Atheist get his idea of that 
God whom he denies ? 

Jews,—T he other day I was what you would call foor- 
ed by aJew. He passed me several times,crying tor old 
clothes in the most nasal and extraordinary tone Lever 
heard. At last 1 was so provoked, that I said to him, 
* Pray, why can’t you say ‘old clothes’ in a plain way, 
as Ido now?” The Jew stopped, and, looking very 

ravely at me, said, in a clear and even fine accent, “Sir, 
fom say ‘old clothes’ as well as you can; but if 
you had to say so ten times a minute, for an hour to- 
gether, you would say ogh clo, as 1 do now;” and so 








he marched off. 1 was so confounded with the justice 
of his retort, that I followed, and gave him a shilling, 
the only one I had. 

Love.— The best way to bring aclever young man, 
who has become skeptical and unsettled, to reason, is 
tomake him feel something in any way. Love, if 
sincere and unworldly, will, in nine instances out of 
ten, bring him to a sense and assurance of something 
real and actual; and that sense alone will make him 
think to a sound purpose, instead of dreaming that he 
is thinking. 


Euthanasia. — 1 am dying, but without expectation 
of a speedy release. {sit not strange that very recently 
by-gone images, and scenes of early life, have stolen 
into my mind, like breezes blown from the spice- 
islands of Youth and Hope —those two realities of 
this phantom world! Ido not add Love, — for what 
is Love but Youth and Hope embracing, and so seen as 
one? I say realities; for reality is a thing of de- 
zrees, from the Iliad to a dream; «ai yap r'dvap éx Aios 
fore. Yet, in astrict sense, reality is not predicable at 
all of aught below Heaven. “ Es enim in calis, Pater 
noster, qui tu vere es!” Hooker wished to live to 
finish his Ecclesiastical Polity ; so lown I wish life 
and strength had been spared to me to complete my 
Philosophy. For, as God hears me, the originating, 
continuing, and sustaining wish and design in my 
heart was to exalt the glory of his name ; and, which 
is the same thing m other words, to promote the im- 
provement of mankind, But visum aliter Deo, and 
his will be done. 

Canonical Scriptures—Tertullian, I think, says he 
had seen the autograph copies of some of the apostles’ 
writings. The truth is, the ancient church was not 
guided by the mere fact of the genuineness of a wri- 
ung in pronouncing it canonical ;—its catholicity was 
the test applied toit. I have not the smallest doubt 
that the epistle of Barnabas is genuine; but it is not 
catholic; it is full of the yraers, though of the most 
simple and pleasing sort. | think the same of Hermas. 
‘The church would never admit either into the canon, 
although the Alexandrians always read the epistle of 
3arnabas in their churches for three hundred years to- 
gether. It was upwards of three centuries before the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was admitted, and this on ac- 
count of its yrders ; at length, by help of the venerable 
prefix of St. Paul's name, its admirers, happily for us, 
succeeded. 


IMISCELLANEA. 


Northcote.—In a copy of illustrations to Northcote’s 
Fables, appears the following: 


To Mr. Behnes, Sculptor, 
From his friend, 
James Norrucore, 
Behnes and Death for ever 
are at strife ; 
Death turns the Life to Clay, 
He, Clay to Life. 





Honesty in Switzerland.—It is customary in the 
canton Valais, for those who have found any thing 
lost, even money, to affix it to a large crucifix in the 
churchyard; and there is not an example on record, of 
any object being taken away, except by the rightful 
owner. 





Greck Women.—* Their feet and ankles, which, by- 
the-by, rather correspond to Grecian than to modern 


ideas of beauty, are completely hid by the folds of | 


these trousers, that are tied like a purse just below the 
knee. This gives a woman, when walking, completely 
the appearance of a feathered-paw pigeon. ‘This 1s 
the more striking, as Grecian coquettes affect as much 
as possible to imitate the walk ot a bird. ‘ You walk 
like a goose,’ ‘like a duck,’ (cay yiva, oly rarmi repira- 
reis) however impertinent in the ear of an English 
belle, are the most flattering compliments that can be 
whispered in those of a Greek one.” 





Variety !— “ Custom cannot state his infinite vari- 
ety.” Over the stall of a public writer in la rue du 
Bac, at Paris, is the following inscription : — “ M. Re- 
nard, public writer, advising compiler, translates the 
tongues, explains the language of flowers, and sells 
fried potatoes.” — Furet de Londres, 





FACETIZ. 





Extraordinary Accident.— On Thursday evening, 
as two men were playing at backgammon, one of the 
men was accidentally thrown into a cup of hot tea, 
and considered as totally lost. After a short search, 
however, he was extricated from his novel position, and 
one of the society, more humane than the rest, having 
wiped him dry, he was found to have escaped without 
material injury, and was immediately restored to his 
Companlons, 





EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
Ona Manwith a long Nose. 
Simo can never blow his nose, 
He cannot get his fingers near it ; 
Sneezing, no sign of grace he shows, 
The sound is too far off to hear it. 
Library Arrangement. — In the Library of Trinity 
‘ . , ’ > . ° - 
College, Dublin, Wordsworth’s Excursion is placed 
among the books of travels. 
ec_- ~ = = — 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Thanks to X, for his excellent and well timed com- 
munication. 
B shall appear. 
M’s request has been complied with. 
We have received several communications, which 
we have not yet had time to examine. 


«*+ The beautiful verses To the Memory of an In- 


fant, which appeared in the Gazette week before last, 


were selected, and sent to us for publication, by a 
friend. The verses were accompanied by a note 
signed R. S.; and these initials were placed to the 
poetry ; and the mistake was not discovered by us 
until the whole edition was worked off. We were 
much mortified at it, but presume that as the verses are 
so universally known, and have so often appeared in 
the papers, that every one will discover the error; yet, 
for fear that some may be uncharitable enough to sup- 
pose that we wished to palm them upon our readers as 
original, we make this explanation. We are particu- 
larly scrupulous, as our readers must have observed, 
in giving due credit for every thing we borrow, and 
would as soon be guilty of petty larceny as endeavor 
to pass off as our own, the production of another. If 
any of our exchange papers have copied the poem 
from our columns, we beg of them to transfer the credit 
to Mrs. Hemans. 
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